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Global Order, Local Chaos: Explaining 
Paramilitary Violence in Chiapas, 
Mexico and Colombia 


PATRICIA OLNEY 


The post-Cold War period in Latin America has been characterized 
by the increasing privatization of violence. The privatization of 
counterinsurgency operations in Chiapas, Mexico and Colombia, or 
paramilitary violence, reveals the extreme weakness of their central 
governments and the contradictions between democratic reforms and 
the establishment of effective authority. This article examines three 
factors that lie behind their respective security crises: the loss of elite 
consensus, the rapid process of rural modernization, and the absence 
of effective security policies. It recommends placing the 
establishment of elite consensus and effective national government 
presence throughout the territory ahead of the goals of social reforms 
and divided government. 


INTRODUCTION 


In December 1997 an incident took place that shocked Mexican society and 
raised widespread concern about paramilitary violence’ as a part of the conflict 
in Chiapas. The southwestern state on Mexico’s southern border has been in 
the headlines and in constant turmoil since the Zapatista Army of National 
Liberation (EZLN) launched its first attack in January 1994. Early one Sunday 
morning, a group of armed and masked individuals surrounded village 
members of a Catholic community in the village of Acteal, Chiapas, while 
they were attending mass. The heavily armed group opened fire on all those 
attending and dismembered the bodies with machetes. They killed 45 people, 
mostly women and children. The victims were members of Las Abejas (‘The 
Bees’), a Catholic organization that sympathized with the zapatista guerrillas 
but was adamantly against their violent tactics. The members of Las Abejas 
were sandwiched between a community of zapatistas and one of evangelical 
Protestants. In classic paramilitary style, the target was part of the civilian 
support system and not the guerrillas themselves. Terrorizing a peaceful group 
also served to warn everyone in the region, including the Catholic Church, that 
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even the slightest support for the zapatistas would not be tolerated. 
A paramilitary group named ‘Red Mask’, one of around 13 paramilitary 
groups operating in the region, took responsibility for the crime. An official 
investigation revealed substantial state complicity: the firearms were army 
weapons and the leaders were connected to local PRI groups and had been in 
touch with high-level PRI and army officials.’ 

In Colombia these types of attacks are so common that no one incident 
captured much international media attention until shortly before the 2002 
presidential elections. On 9 May 2002, 119 residents of Bojaya, a small town 
in the Chocé department of Colombia, were killed during paramilitary clashes 
with the FARC guerrillas. Many of the deaths occurred when a homemade 
mortar fired by the FARC hit a church, but subsequent reports revealed that the 
guerrillas were attacking paramilitaries who had herded hundreds of civilians 
into the church and nearby health clinics to serve as human shields. As in the 
case of Acteal, subsequent investigations established substantial complicity 
(or deliberate inaction) by the armed forces and police.’ 

To many human rights advocates operating in and outside of the region, the 
Acteal and Choco incidents are evidence of a well-thought-out counter- 
insurgency strategy that makes a mockery of government policies of 
democracy, dialogue and respect for human rights. Both presidents in power at 
the time of the attacks, Ernesto Zedillo in Mexico (1994—2000) and Andrés 
Pastrana in Colombia (1997-2002) officially supported negotiating with the 
guerrillas and an end to military repression. While human rights groups have 
documented government complicity in many attacks,’ the incidents are 
actually evidence of precisely the reverse, of the absence of any coherent 
counterinsurgency strategy and especially of the weakness of central 
government authority. The incidents mentioned above hurt both governments 
and would not have happened had government security forces been able to 
enforce the law where the crimes took place. Paramilitary groups are evidence 
that states believed to be too strong during the Cold War because they 
repressed leftist guerrillas were actually too weak, and post-Cold War 
initiatives to decentralize state power in the name of democracy only 
exacerbated this weakness. 

Currently, there are between nine and 13 paramilitary groups active in 
Chiapas, responsible for as many as 80 per cent of over 1,000 deaths and at 
least 30,000 internal refugees.° In Colombia the guerrillas share far more of 
the responsibility for the death count but the figures are much higher: over 
3,500 deaths per year, 1.5 million displaced persons, 800,000 emigrants, and a 
contracting economy producing a 20 per cent unemployment rate.° 

If they are not a covert wing of the armed forces, who are the paramilitaries 
and why have they become a threat in the post Cold War period? The origins of 
paramilitary groups are mostly private, although local government officials are 
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implicated in the formation of many of the groups in Chiapas. Ranchers tired of 
seeing their lands invaded by guerrillas and frustrated by a government that can or 
will do nothing about it form many of the groups. Drug traffickers who need 
private armies to protect the areas they control from guerrillas incursions form 
others, particularly in Colombia. Factions of the armed forces that disagree with 
government policies they see as a betrayal to their country are a third source. 

Paramilitary group leadership frequently comes from local politicians and 
businessmen who see the guerrillas and their sympathizers as a threat to their 
political and economic control. For example, one of Mexico’s best known 
paramilitary groups, ‘Peace and Justice’, was led by PRI representatives in the 
Chiapas congress, municipal PRI officials including municipal presidents 
(mayors) from several municipalities, and one of the wealthiest ranchers in the 
region, Dionisio Puron, among many other public and private sector 
personalities. A group of wealthy ranchers like Puron lead another well- 
known Chiapas group, Los Chinchulines.’ Rural businessmen almost always 
support paramilitaries because guerrilla takeovers have a negative economic 
impact — they do not administer the ranches and businesses they take over as 
well as their owners did and their violent intrusions destroy the stability on 
which business transactions rely. 

Finally, in Colombia, where paramilitary violence is highly organized and 
at least partly centrally operated, criminal gangs often open a ‘franchise’ of the 
Colombian United Self Defense Forces (AUC) to protect themselves from the 
judicial consequences of their actions.’ Well-connected members of 
Colombia’s rural elites led by Fidel and Carlos Castafio started the AUC in 
1995 because they faced highly organized enemies who, like the AUC, relied 
on the drug trade for funding: principally the FARC but also rival drug cartels. 
The Castafio brothers are both presumed dead but Salvatore Mancuso and 
Ernesto Baez appear to have taken over the leadership and continue to attempt 
to control the activities of the nine main fronts of the AUC.’ 

The rank and file of paramilitary groups is mostly drawn from the masses 
of uprooted young men who are swelling the ranks of informal economies. 
Former soldiers and police also turn to the paramilitaries after retiring from 
military service or finishing their mandatory duty. Most notably, guerrilla 
defectors join the paramilitaries, sometimes out of conviction, but more 
frequently because it is the only way to survive guerrilla retributions. In fact, 
one of the deadliest Colombian paramilitary leaders, Alonso de Jess Baquero, 
used to be a top fighter in the FARC guerrillas. The motivation for forming or 
joining paramilitary groups is often intensely personal — to exact revenge for 
the death of a loved one. But even when personal motivations are absent, the 
incentive to join can be strong. Paramilitary membership provides frustrated 
young men with weapons, uniforms, a sense of identity, sometimes a cell 
phone, and most importantly, a dependable salary.'° 
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The dramatic surge in paramilitary violence in both Mexico and Colombia 
dates back to the mid 1990s, precisely when leftist guerrilla groups obtained a 
new lease on life due to the post-Cold War ‘thaw’.'' The scope and intensity of 
the violence is greatest in Colombia, mostly because the guerrillas in 
Colombia are a powerful military threat and in Mexico they are not.'* It is also 
worse because of the increased availability of valuable raw materials (drugs, 
emeralds and oil) to financially support violent activities and because the 
central government is weaker in Colombia than in Mexico. Worse yet, it is a 
more representative phenomenon in Colombia than it is in Mexico and attracts 
support from sectors of the middle classes and national elites beyond the 
security forces." 

What then accounts for the rise of paramilitary violence in the post-Cold 
War period when Latin American governments were seen to be converging on 
the modern, free-market, democratic model promoted by the United States as 
part of a ‘New World Order?’'* This article examines the role of internal 
factors in both Mexico and Colombia that led to the escalation of political 
violence other Latin American countries have so far been able to avoid: 
divisions in the political elites, the dizzying pace of rural modernization, and 
the misguided policies of weak states that exacerbate their inability to absorb 
the effects of modernization. While these processes are internal, they were 
exacerbated by changes in US policy that favored downsizing Latin American 
militaries, focusing on drug trafficking instead of terrorist insurgencies, and 
promoting democratic reforms that included decentralizing power and 
diffusing power in two governments that could not even govern effectively 
when that power was concentrated at the center. 

Resolving the conflicts is a long-term proposition that will require 
strengthening the legal framework and law enforcement capacities of the 
Mexican and Colombian states. Initially it will require a strong military 
component and a special emphasis on intelligence, because illegal groups in 
both countries represented by disaffected elites have infiltrated key institutions 
of both the state and society. Strengthening the central governments in ways 
that will help the central Mexican and Colombian governments enforce the 
law throughout the national territory will help them regain elite consensus, 
cope with the consequences of rapid modernization, establish control over the 
national territory, and combat illegal groups that threaten to destabilize not 
only their governments, but possibly the world. 


THE LOSS OF ELITE CONSENSUS 


Elite Involvement in the Chiapas Conflict 


The EZLN (Zapatista Army of National Liberation) has its roots in the same 
organizations involved in previous Mexican insurgencies over the past 
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30 years. Its origins in radical leftist movements formed in the 1960s is 
complicated by the links some of them forged with the Catholic Church in the 
region, which spawned a well-developed social organization spearheaded by 
Bishop Samuel Ruiz Garcia. The history of the organizations in which the 
EZLN has its roots has been amply recorded elsewhere;'* here I will only 
highlight the elite origins of some of the leaders. Most interestingly, members 
of these groups that were formed in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s included 
friends and relatives of high-level PRI elites. 

One of these leaders was Adolfo Orive, son of Adolfo Orive Alva, who 
was the minister of water resources during the administration of President 
Miguel Aleman (1946-1952). Possibly the best-known contacts of left wing 
leaders were the Salinas brothers, former President Carlos Salinas and his 
brother Ratl. Montemayor notes that Carlos Salinas de Gortari and 
especially his brother Ratl were good friends of the members of the most 
radical of these groups (the Maoist Linea Proletaria),'® and that Raul often 
provided them with cover and let Linea Proletaria use funding from 
government organizations like the CONASUPO, a parastatal subsidized 
food program.'” 

Furthermore, the decisions of these leaders of clandestine groups about 
where to operate were often based on where they had the best connections, 
because the young radicals relied on the resources and protection that their 
contacts in the government could offer them. Orive’s government contacts 
included then-President Luis Echeverria and his interior minister, Mario Moya 
Palencia. Orive was able to get support for some of his clandestine activities 
by appealing to the dean of the University of Nuevo Leon, who often obtained 
resources from President Echeverria and passed them on to Orive. Hugo 
Andrés Araujo, a senator for the state of Tamaulipas, Alberto Anaya, the head 
of the Worker’s Party (PT), and friends of Manuel Camacho Solis, former 
Chiapas peace negotiator and 1994 presidential hopeful, contributed so 
generously to the cause of clandestine groups that they were able to finance 
300 brigades operating throughout the country. Montemayor notes that 
violence was not on the formal agenda of many of these groups, yet the 
interviews he conducted do not indicate that contributions had any strings 
attached.'* 

Many of the survivors of the vicious repression against urban and rural 
guerrillas in the 1970s were co-opted into the government during Echeverria’s 
presidential term and continued to work toward their revolutionary goals from 
within the government. A good number of them were members of the 
‘Generation of 1968’, witnesses to the repression of the student movements on 
Tlatelolco Plaza in Mexico City before the Olympic Games celebrated late 
that year. State intolerance to opposition during those critical years had 
convinced many young people that revolution was the only avenue for change, 
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particularly since Cuba, and later Nicaragua, both appeared to them to be 
fulfilling the promises of the ideology they espoused.'® 

This partial fusion between government and ‘anti-government’ or between 
the national government and those who wanted to destabilize it can perhaps be 
best understood by remembering that the Mexican political system did, and to 
a great extent still does, operate around personal camarillas and not 
institutions. People were mostly loyal to their group, not the institutions they 
represented. Only when understood in this way does it make sense that the 
same man who was making efforts to promote free trade and foreign 
investment, President Carlos Salinas, was simultaneously helping Maoist 
revolutionaries. At the same time, ideology did enter into the equation: 
Salinas’s attempt to shift the benchmark of government legitimacy from the 
revolution to free market democracy was staunchly opposed by his more leftist 
colleagues. This was partly because it effectively locked out a significant 
sector of the PRI from the political game but also because many were opposed 
to a rejection of revolutionary politics on principle, particularly with regard to 
agrarian reform.” 

Thus, research on the origins of the EZLN indicates that the government 
was facing an insurgency whose leadership was at least partially fused with the 
national government. Furthermore, some of the members of the national 
government entrusted to make the rule of law stronger in places like Chiapas 
by amplifying its network of social services, with organizations like the 
CONASUPO, were undermining it instead, evidence par excellence of the 
weakness of the national government at the local level. The insurgent 
leadership included family members and friends of the dominant faction of the 
PRI, further complicating the situation. Furthermore, the insurgents had access 
to national government resources including the official press, making it 
extremely difficult for the government to proceed unnoticed.”! 

The close relationship between insurgent leaders and the national 
government may contribute a strand to the complex web of causes of the 
proliferation of paramilitary groups, particularly if the security forces and rival 
political groups within the local PRI felt they could not count on the regime to 
act with force against their challengers. Local PRI authorities have been 
implicated as leaders of many of the paramilitary groups. Far from suggesting 
that they are acting under orders from the central government, their activities 
suggest they are further weakening the cohesion of a decaying PRI. The close 
cooperation between state level PRI officials, municipal officials, and 
members of the security forces in many of the known groups, may again be 
more indicative of internal divisions within the PRI than they are of a national 
counterinsurgency strategy. Democratization measures promoted at the 
national level are fiercely resisted at the local level in all predominantly rural 
states (or departments, in Colombia). As will be further discussed in the next 
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section, there is little continuity between the interests of political actors at the 
national and local levels, their interests are usually at odds with each other. 


Elite Dimensions of the Colombian Conflict 


The elite and middle-class ties of non-governmental armed groups are even 
more pervasive in Colombia than they are in Mexico, and they span the 
ideological spectrum. Support for an anti-Communist political project may 
result from two factors: the greater development and independence of the 
Colombian private sector due to the government’s early abandonment of 
protectionist, statist policies characteristic of import substitution industrial- 
ization (IST) adopted in Mexico, and a far less extensive central government 
apparatus that gives the guerrillas freer reign. ISI created a state-dependent 
business sector in Mexico that was easier to control than the private sector that 
emerged in Colombia.” In Mexico there has been a stronger consensus in 
society around the benefits of state intervention. In Colombia, business was 
tied to local power structures, but local entrepreneurs opposed intervention by 
the central government. The pervasiveness of elite ties in the Colombian case 
makes a detailed description of them beyond the scope of this article, but a few 
examples will illustrate how difficult it is to draw clear boundaries between 
guerrillas, paramilitaries, drug traffickers, peasants, middle-class citizens and 
government officials. 

The institution that best embodies the fuzzy boundaries that exist between 
legal and illegal, left and right, government and non state actors, guerrillas and 
paramilitaries, is the virtually extinct Union Patriotica (UP), the left-wing 
political party resulting from the 1984 Uribe Agreement between President 
Belisario Betancur and the FARC guerrillas. Journalist Steven Dudley 
attributes the spectacular growth in the FARC’s military strength both to the 
creation and to the destruction of the UP: 


The real winner of the Uribe Agreement was the FARC. .. In the months 
following the agreement’s signing, the peace talks would help the FARC 
get its revolutionary message to millions of Colombians. The UP would 
help the rebels rein in new followers. And all of this could be done under 
the canopy of a cease-fire ... The UP was nothing more than part of 
Arenas’s master plan, a way for the FARC to develop its army in the 
countryside and bring its politics to the cities ... Nowhere did Arenas 
even mention to the commanders that they would hand over their guns. 
Indeed, he spent much of his time assuring them this wouldn’t happen 
... The party would be the FARC’s lackey, an errand boy in the larger 
struggle for power that was just getting started.* 


Yet Dudley also claims ‘it was the slaughter of the UP that had pushed the 
FARC in this decidedly military direction’.* Betancur, from the Conservative 
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Party, had staked his presidency on successful negotiations with the leftist 
guerrillas and had given the FARC the financial and political benefits of 
legality without demanding disarmament or demobilization in return. The 
government’s badly needed monopoly over the means of force would become 
a progressively distant dream from that point on. High-level UP members and 
other public officials, including Alberto Rojas Puyo, a former member of both 
the Conservative and Communist Parties, admitted that they helped the FARC 
from their official posts. Money going to municipalities governed by the UP 
almost inevitably ended up in the coffers of the FARC, at least in some cases.” 

Those who waged war in the countryside had much in common whether 
their ideologies were left wing or right wing. Ivan Roberto Duque, aka Ernesto 
Baez de la Serna, one of the reported successors of Carlos Castafio as leader of 
the AUC, went to law school with the charismatic leftist UP presidential 
candidate, Bernardo Jaramillo. Jaramillo and Duque led ideologically 
opposing student groups but allegedly socialized together. Despite ideological 
differences, guerrillas and paramilitaries leaders often enjoyed good relations 
with each other, perhaps because they shared so much in terms of class origin, 
schooling and disdain for the central government. One local paramilitary 
leader said that if the guerrillas had not taken over his land he would have 
joined them in their fight against the government.** The hatred many 
paramilitary leaders have for the central government, probably because it 
contests their feudal control over large parts of Colombian territory, is one 
more piece of evidence that paramilitaries are not an arm of the state. 

Castano claimed that the AUC, and he in particular, had a very good 
relationship with Heriberto Loaiza, who had high-level contacts in the FARC. 
According to Castano, the AUC was successfully able to come to agreements 
with the FARC leadership and arrange meetings between drug traffickers and 
the FARC through this contact.”’ He also admitted to having been romantically 
involved with the sister of Pablo Catatumbo, a FARC leader.** Castafio gave 
detailed accounts of paramilitary leaders meetings with presidents, congress- 
men, drug traffickers and businessmen, including former presidential 
candidate Horacio Serpa, writer Gabriel Garcia Marquez and President 
Pastrana.” Paramilitary ties with local elites are especially strong. In a recent 
investigation of rampant corruption in government-subsidized health services, 
it was found that local mayors, health and finance department secretaries, 
hospital managers and drug store owners all had ties to paramilitary groups. 
Resources earmarked for public health services were ending up in the hands of 
paramilitary groups.*° 

Though more difficult to establish, FARC guerrilla ties with the central 
government and private sectors also exist. While information from Carlos 
Castano must be received with a healthy dose of skepticism, he claims that 
Javier Ocampo, allegedly a FARC member with close ties to the leadership, 
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owns many companies that do business with the government as well as with 
the private sectors in the Arauca and Casanare departments. A shocking 
example of FARC penetration in elite circles was a terrorist attack perpetrated 
by the FARC guerrillas against an exclusive social club in Bogota in February 
2003 that resulted in over 60 deaths and hundreds of injuries. The incident 
betrayed the vulnerability of even organizations with the highest security 
standards. It would have been a difficult attack to perpetrate without some 
inside assistance.*! 

Again, in rural areas, these ties are even more pronounced. Along the 
Caguan river, many communities have been controlled by the FARC for 20 
years or more. All goods and services are administered by the FARC, as is the 
drug economy on which all residents rely. Currently the army is attempting to 
establish government control over this strategic region for the FARC but their 
task is difficult because everyone has relatives in the FARC and many 
residents are civilians by day, FARC guerrillas by night. It is virtually 
impossible to distinguish between citizens, public officials and guerrillas in 
the jungle region. The mayor of one of the towns, Cartagena de Chaira, 
governs from the city of Florencia and a local priest in the same town is 
constructing a bulletproof bunker so the population will have a true safe 
haven.*? Distinctions between public officials and guerrillas are no less blurred 
in Uraba, a region hosting an explosive mix of all existing armed groups in 
Colombia. A local religious leader in the region claims that the guerrillas have 
infiltrated recently established government organizations, including its 
security forces.* 

Guerrillas, like paramilitaries, have extensive ties with drug traffickers 
and, even more worrisome, with international terrorist groups. Castano stated 
that many high-level FARC members met with Gilberto Rodriguez Orjuela, a 
notorious drug trafficker, at a meeting he arranged in 1995.** FARC links to 
terrorist groups like the IRA, the ETA and even Al Qaeda have also been 
documented.* It is therefore troubling that government representatives abroad 
have questionable loyalties. Colombian ambassadors and their personnel have 
been suspected of being guerrilla sympathizers or at least playing into their 
hands. President Pastrana removed Ivan Orozco from the Colombian Embassy 
in The Netherlands after he spoke out against the government and Plan 
Colombia.*® More seriously, a Venezuelan television channel reported that 
high-level Colombian Embassy personnel in France were seen escorting a 
member of the FARC to a hospital to undergo medical procedures.*’ 

Another example of the FARC’s international linkages to urban Latin 
American elites can be found in its publications. The magazine Debate 
Legislativo, consisting of articles opposing free market, liberal democratic 
formulas, contains regular articles by the FARC until March 2001. The FARC 
had a very active office in Mexico City until a few months after the 11 
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September terrorist attacks in the United States when then- Mexican foreign 
minister Carlos Castafieda gave his assurance that the office had been closed. 
High-level members of the FARC and the Communist Party like Alberto 
Rojas Puyo, Alvaro Salazar, Manuel Cepeda and Bernardo Jaramillo lived and 
traveled all over Europe, particularly France. The Internet address of the 
magazine comes out of Paris and many of the articles on the FARC’s web page 
are in French, suggesting a sizable number of European sympathizers.** The 
confusing web of relationships between government officials, drug traffickers, 
guerrillas, guerrilla sympathizers at home and abroad, and the paramilitaries 
highlights the degree to which there are divisions within the ruling elites as 
well as the intense ambivalence toward law among many of its members. It 
should not be surprising that faced with an enemy who had one foot in the 
government and one foot in the battlefield ready to topple it, some 
representatives of the state and society would resort to the same Leninist 
tactics: ‘La combinacion de todas las formas de lucha’ (the combination of all 
forms of struggle) — legal and illegal, violent and non violent, public and 
private. 


LOCAL AND MIDDLE CLASS DIMENSIONS OF ELITE DIVISIONS 


Diverging interests between local and national elites dwarf divisions within 
the urban elites in both Mexico and Colombia. In urban areas, middle class 
and international pressure helped elites see the wisdom in democratic 
procedures and efficient administration. Urban elites in the 1990s realized 
their political survival depended on brokering new compromises with a 
strengthening civil society and adapting to new international standards, or at 
least appearing to adapt to them. In Mexico, a middle class coalition of 
diverse groups and social movements helped break the PRI’s 71 year 
monopoly on power, after leading dozens of similar movements in the 1970s, 
1980s and 1990s at the local level. Meanwhile, in Colombia, a genuine desire 
for political and social reforms that would make Colombia more just and less 
violent was palpable by the mid 1980s. A new generation of democrats helped 
draft one of the most progressive constitutions in the region in 1991. It curbed 
the coercive power of the government, created a human rights ombudsman, 
promoted democratic procedures, and vested local governments with real 
power.*” 

Rural and regional elites in both countries strongly supported 
decentralization initiatives that increased their power vis a vis the central 
government but opposed reforms that would place checks on their power. By 
pushing for decentralization of power, under the assumption that centrali- 
zation meant the central government had been too strong, urban reformists 
essentially increased the attractiveness of controlling local territory that was 
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still out of the central government’s reach, and therefore the intensity of the 
fighting between private armed groups. As guerrillas took over ranches and 
even municipalities in Mexico and Colombia, causing land prices to drop, 
local elites responded by taking the law into their own hands. The government 
was not able to enforce the rule of law in rural areas, leaving open political 
arenas for elites of all ideological stripes to battle out their differences. For 
local military commanders to enter towns without elite support was often 
suicidal because local strongmen had private armies that often outgunned 
government troops, but to gain their favor meant turning a blind eye to the 
abuses rural elites were committing, and tacitly supporting paramilitary 
activities. 

Since government troops and paramilitaries shared the common goal of 
breaking guerrilla control over land and local government, cooperation was 
even easier. Castano admits that his group opened a bank account to help the 
Eleventh Brigade of the Colombian Armed Forces because he claims it was so 
under funded that it could not combat well-funded guerrillas who were 
profiting from tactics like extortion and kidnapping.*° Conversely, 
paramilitary groups flourished wherever the Colombian army had a strong 
presence and paramilitary leaders had close ties with military ones. Still, one 
can only imagine the frustration in an army that was not given the resources to 
fight a guerrilla war effectively operating under governments that had created 
a political party (the UP) for a guerrilla group that refused to lay down its arms 
and admitted to using the party only to create an army capable of taking over 
the country.*! 

It was the common citizens who suffered the most. In one of Molano’s 
portraits of a peasant boy running from a paramilitary massacre, he describes 
the boy’s futile attempts to get anyone even to look in the direction of a town 
decimated by paramilitaries. Civilians, policemen, public officials and even 
soldiers ignored the dozens of dead bodies that drifted by them in the river. 
‘Everybody knew but nobody wanted to know [because no one wanted to 
assume the risks of reporting the crimes].’* Paramilitaries intimidate the army 
even today when it has been restructured and heavily fortified as a result of 
Plan Colombia. Residents of Uraba, for example, a region taken over by 
guerrillas and then ‘cleansed’ by paramilitaries, remember that when a 
paramilitary leader came to kill someone for having shared food with 
guerrillas, the most they could ever get the police or mayor to do was to collect 
the body for the funeral. In the last five years the national army has occupied 
Uraba in an effort to end paramilitary control over much of the region, but 
residents claim that paramilitaries remain powerful and cannot be held 
accountable. If this is the case with troops who count on US funding and 
assistance and a supportive president, one can only imagine what things were 
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like before the army was restructured and became one component of a 
multifaceted, more effective strategy.” 

Thus, at the local level the government and its security forces have often 
been intimately connected to paramilitary violence, partly because naive 
policies toward the guerrillas made the army’s task of citizen protection from 
the terrorist insurgents impossible. However, just as often they are at odds with 
their national counterparts, complicating the thesis that paramilitary violence 
is created by national governments. In fact, the army’s five-year campaign to 
wrest control from the paramilitaries in Uraba is evidence of this disjunction. 
National governments do not effectively control rural areas and cannot control 
local elites. If they could, neither guerrilla nor counter guerrilla violence 
would be an issue. 

Dudley notes ironically that the same Colombian security forces often 
implicated in paramilitary crimes provided UP candidates with bodyguards 
and other forms of protection.“ At the national level there was clearly an 
honest attempt to create a legal Left, but the Left’s ambivalence towards law 
and the FARC, the ease with which the FARC could manipulate it, and the 
government’s inability to protect itself and its citizens resulted in the 
privatization of violence and all the consequent contradictions. An additional 
problem in Colombia is that when the military goes in to pacify communities 
in drug cultivation zones it must destroy the local economy. Paramilitaries 
revive both legal and illegal economies at a time when the government does 
not have the capability to provide sustainable alternatives to peasant drug 
growers.” This fact further complicates matters for local army commanders 
trying to carry out national-level policies. 

The elite divisions evident at the national and local levels are replicated in 
the middle classes. Conversations with middle-class Colombians reveal deep 
ideological divisions. Reporters and members of the academic community are 
mostly critical of the Colombian government and military and often see the 
guerrillas as symptoms of social ills, not military threats.“ One human rights 
worker told me that the solution to the civil war was for the government to 
give the guerrillas substantive concessions (land reform, rural development 
and political representation). She argued that the only reason negotiations 
failed every time they were attempted was because the government insisted on 
protecting its exclusionary power structure.*7 Meanwhile, many small 
businessmen see the military threat of the guerrillas as paramount and US 
military support as critical to achieving peace in Colombia. Many of them 
trust both the paramilitaries and the United States more than they trust the 
national government.** 

One reason the government cannot gain the loyalty of the citizens is that 
many do not recognize the military nature of the guerrilla threat and see it 
mostly as a social and political problem. In other words, the military struggle 
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for control over territory and sections of the population is seen as a by-product 
of a struggle for representation and resources on behalf of the have-nots by the 
FARC against corrupt government elites. Second, the historic weakness of the 
government makes citizens slow to trust it to guarantee their security. An 
escalation in guerrilla kidnapping (from 789 in 1989 to 3,707 in 2000)” since 
it became part of the official strategy in the mid 1980s has highlighted the 
military nature of the guerrilla threat and helped galvanize support for current 
policies addressing the military dimension of the conflict, but ideological 
divisions linger, as does skepticism about placing much trust in the 
government.*° 

Even local representatives of the government have had little faith in it. In 
June and July 2002, when the FARC guerrillas threatened local mayors, many 
of them preferred to meet with guerrillas and attempt to broker deals with 
them on their own, rather than report the threats to police or national 
officials.*! Similarly, many people in Medellin would rather pay taxes to 
paramilitary groups in the area for protection than report crimes to government 
authorities. The government’s inability to enforce the law has led many people 
to resort to side deals with armed groups they find more reliable.** Things are 
rapidly changing thanks to a very effective security policy established by the 
Uribe government that will be described later and it may be temporarily 
mending some of the ideological rifts, but support for such policies has tended 
to be short lived in the past.** 

Interestingly, guerrillas in Mexico enjoy far more legitimacy among 
members of the middle class and elites than do paramilitary groups, while in 
Colombia the situation is the reverse. Guerrillas are not nearly as destructive in 
Mexico and paramilitaries in Colombia are far more effective at restoring the 
local economy and providing security for the population than they are in 
Mexico. This effectiveness gives them support across broad sectors of the 
population, particularly business elites. Cubides notes that paramilitary groups 
appeal to rural populations because of ‘the benefits of security they offer with 
data that show a better standard of living and greater chances of obtaining 
government aid and construction projects in areas they control ... [and the] 
tacit additional guarantee there will be no more sweeps by the army.’™ It is 
their de facto control over much of the territory, their effectiveness at bringing 
order and reestablishing economic production, and their resulting legitimacy 
among large sectors of the population that suggests that the roots of 
paramilitary violence in Colombia have much to do with the inability to 
establish rules of the game amenable to all sectors of the Colombian elites. 
Mexico’s aversion to paramilitary groups and sympathy with the zapatistas is 
probably due to its ‘revolutionary’ tradition, and the fact that the zapatistas 
have never been a military threat and are not associated with violence 
against civilians, or at least not the urban civilians most likely to be polled.** 
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However, the high level of legitimacy accorded to perpetrators of illegal 
activities in both Mexico and Colombia also suggests that rule of law will not 
be fast in arriving to either. 


THE IMPACT OF RAPID MODERNIZATION ON TRADITIONAL 
SOCIETIES 


If elite divisions fuel paramilitary violence, another major contributor is not 
the poverty of places like Chiapas and rural Colombia, but the rapid process of 
change in rural Mexico and Colombia aimed (at least indirectly) at alleviating 
that poverty. The construction of roads, ill-conceived land reform policies, 
discoveries of oil fields and the building of dams have all contributed to the 
gaping divisions between those who want to preserve tradition and those who 
want change. These changes have inflated the group that wants change by 
increasing the rate of internal migration. 

Both Mexico and Colombia have long had vast portions of their territories 
that were neither effectively controlled by the central government, nor heavily 
populated enough that it was of concern to national authorities. The situation 
changed between the 1940s and 1980s when land became scarcer in rural areas 
and there was no longer easily accessible land for the government to give away 
to the stronger pressure groups demanding agrarian reform. Both countries 
started a policy of colonizing the jungle and more desolate regions as a result 
of pressure on scarce land. In addition, both countries discovered oil deposits 
sitting in some of these areas, accelerating migration out of the countryside.*° 

Two more recent factors exacerbated out migration. The process of 
regional integration ushered in by the post-Cold War period increased 
sensitivity to price fluctuations. Coffee farmers in particular often found 
themselves unable to survive once subsidies had been cut and they were found 
competing with many other countries. The passing of NAFTA had a 
devastating impact on coffee farmers in Chiapas and on the Colombian coffee 
industry, one of the biggest in the country.*” 

Related factors were changes in the drug trafficking industry resulting from 
the war on drugs- the US targeting of major drug cartels instead of leftist 
guerrillas as in Cold War times. Increasing international cooperation and a 
new US foreign policy focus led to the successful dismantling of the Medellin 
and Cali cartels. The consequence of this ‘success’ was the fragmentation and 
decentralization of the drug trafficking industry in Colombia and the 
strengthening of drug cartels in Mexico. Whereas the big Colombian cartels 
had probably limited their activities as part of agreements with the ruling 
elites, the fragments that regrouped afterwards had no such loyalties. The drug 
traffickers forged tactical alliances with the FARC guerrillas who had 
presence in the southern part of the country as well as with the paramilitary 
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groups who were fighting them. In the northern parts of the country the 
traffickers exclusively supported paramilitary groups. The drug traffickers 
would give guerrillas and paramilitaries a cut in the profits in return for 
protection from the armed forces and control over local growers. 

The ‘democratization’ of the drug trafficking industry in Colombia 
provided the resources to equip both guerrilla and paramilitary forces with the 
latest automatic weaponry, in the FARC’s case, including surface to air 
missiles.* Access to drug resources made local fronts of guerrilla and 
paramilitary groups not only independent of the government and its security 
forces, but also of their own national leaderships. Both guerrilla and 
paramilitary groups became capitalist enterprises that recruited members 
easily, due in part to the economic recession Colombia has suffered from since 
the early 1990s and is only slowly recovering from today.* Growing drugs 
was popular in southern Colombia because it permitted farmers to continue 
doing what they knew how to do in their home location, but provided them 
with a steady stream of income, unlike traditional crops like corn and coffee. 
Traditional crops were a particularly poor option for the new colonizers of the 
southern Colombia because of the lack of paved roads that would permit 
farmers to get their products to market before they spoiled. As a result of these 
factors producing out-migration, both Colombia and Mexico have a sizable 
population of ‘displaced’ people that serve as ready recruits for illegal 
activities, in Colombia’s case, particularly paramilitary groups. An article in 
NACLA describes members of paramilitary groups in the following way: 


They are almost exclusively young men frustrated by landlessness and 
unemployment. The long-standing crisis in agrarian reform, coupled 
with demographic growth, have created a situation in which these young 
men, especially those who are married and have families, are forced to 
wander in search of work ... they survive on their wits and by 
occasionally stealing food from neighboring farms. Because they own 
no land and have no reliable means of subsistence, they are forced to live 
outside the law. Their dislocation from community life also means that 
they have no reason to attend assemblies, and thus have no part in 
communal decision making processes... and no sense of communal 
responsibility ... It is a quick solution to their economic desperation. 
The heavy war tax they collect every two weeks from all adults living in 
their areas of influence gives them regular income, and their war booty 
of animals, crops, and household items is far more than whet they could 
obtain by stealing from neighboring farms. Being a paramilitary also 
confers prestige. Their sophisticated weapons give them a power and 
status which neither they nor their landless parents have ever enjoyed 
before. 
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Notably, the desperation of some often takes place in a context of 
overall improvement. Many people who were poor are becoming rich in 
both drug regions and oil fields; social classes are becoming more marked 
in the highland communities of Chiapas and the jungles and oil fields of 
Colombia. The violence in Chiapas and parts of Colombia is therefore much 
more a result of efforts to address their extreme backwardness than it is of 
the fact of it. It is the promise of upward mobility made available by the 
possibility of obtaining work by building dams, working in oil fields, and 
especially changes in attitudes resulting from increased contact with 
religious and political groups that have raised expectations and shaken up 
traditional village communities. Many of these changes were ill conceived 
and made the lives of those who refused or were unable to adapt much 
worse than they were before. Overall, however, recruits come from 
members of communities whose material wealth (if not quality of life) has 
improved, not declined. With its usual mix of blessings and curses, the 
process of modernization in Chiapas and rural Colombia, and the rapid 
change it has unleashed must be counted as one of the principle causes of 
the violence. 


THE INDIGENOUS DIMENSION OF MODERNIZATION IN CHIAPAS 


In Chiapas, the indigenous dimension of the conflict gives it characteristics 
that differ from those in Colombia, because their total exclusion from political 
life makes indigenous peoples easy prey for elite dissidents with ideological 
appeals — whether ideological or religious. The process of modernization in 
Chiapas started in 1960 when conflicts over land led the government to start 
giving away land in the highland jungle region, a highly inhospitable area 
where there was no state presence. By this time the revolutionary potential of 
Chiapas had already been developed, but it had no leadership. As Womack 
notes, by 1960 ‘Indians were so poor, so angry, so conscious, conscientious, 
organized, and militant, [that they] were by then powerfully attractive to the 
Mexican left.’°' These same qualities later made Central highland Indians 
highly attractive as recruits to fight the EZLN.? 

With the exception of the ‘white guards’ (private armies of wealthy 
landowners) that have existed since colonial times, the formation of armed 
groups dates back to when indigenous communities, in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, divided on the issue of whether to pursue their goals through 
violence. Less than ten per cent of the villages chose to support violence and 
almost all of these were the more recent communities, the ones most affected 
by the modernizing changes Chiapas was suffering. These divisions 
exacerbated earlier divisions created in the 1960s and 1970s as Protestantism 
began to make inroads and as internal migrations increased. All of these trends 
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threatened village unity and weakened the traditional ties of the people to the 
land and to each other. 

Much of the violence therefore pits the indigenous peasant groups who 
want to preserve their old way of life and traditions with those who want 
change. Therefore, part of the phenomenon is an issue of self-defense, not only 
of wealthy ranchers but of poor Indians who have good reason to fear EZLN 
intolerance. According to Womack, the internal refugees, or desplazados, fear 
the EZLN to a far greater extent than they fear the army, in fact, they would be 
forced to move on if the army were to withdraw its cover.® 

Therefore, it is the poorest and most traditional residents who resist the 
violence and a small percentage of the ones whose lives were changed by the 
choices they were forced to make in a context of rapid change who lent the 
zapatistas their support. 

The same seems to be true of the members of paramilitary groups; they are 
also people adversely affected by changes associated with the onset of 
modernity, particularly land hunger. It is difficult for villagers who rely on 
subsistence farming to adapt to demographic pressure and to government and 
private sector representatives who increasingly encroached on the villagers’ 
communal lands. 

Could the violence in Chiapas and rural Colombia have been avoided had 
the governments implemented better policies and bothered to learn more about 
the real needs of residents or did change itself make violence unavoidable? 
There can be little doubt that policies based on an almost total ignorance of the 
realities of the region and, at least in Mexico’s case, implemented with racist 
arrogance, fueled the anger that was building over decades. The last four 
Mexican presidents implemented policies that increased divisiveness, 
accelerated the process of internal migration, created more refugees and 
fostered a sense of hopelessness in the hearts of coffee and corn farmers who 
realized they had almost no hope of being able to adapt to the world President 
Salinas was painting. Still, even with a better conceived modernization plan 
the religious and political differences that divided communities would have 
spread, and masses of people having difficulties adapting would have been left 
rootless, angry, and with little to lose. 

Easy money further debilitated the value structure and sense of 
ethics/morality in this new class of rootless youth in both countries. They 
acquired a taste for fast living that included expensive cars, women, clothes 
and entertainment activities (rock concerts, expensive parties, etc.). The drug 
culture/fast living factor weakens the argument that young people choose a life 
of crime exclusively because of the lack of alternatives. Close relatives of 
people in the drug industry note that many of them had legal alternatives, but 
none that would provide them with the easy money they needed for the 
lifestyle the drug culture made them aspire to.® 
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The destabilizing effects of all of these components of the rapid 
modernization process in place in both Chiapas and parts of Colombia caution 
us against believing that what is needed is the promotion of rapid 
development. Ricardo Vargas of the drug research foundation Accién Andina 
probably makes the point the best: “How are they going to do these programs if 
the legitimacy and power of the government doesn’t exist? Who is going to 
guarantee these peoples security?’ 


THE LACK OF STATE PRESENCE AND COHERENT STRATEGIES 


Modernization and elite divisions may be important factors in explaining 
paramilitary violence but the role of the state looms large. In the early 1990s, 
before the EZLN announced itself in 1994, governor Patrocinio Gonzalez 
Garrido was already implementing a preemptive counterinsurgency strategy in 
the state. First, he changed Chiapas laws to give the state government free 
reign against any troublemakers and used the tightened provisions against 
leaders of social movements, political parties or any other organization 
challenging the local PRI power structure. Gonzalez then founded a sort of 
paramilitary base of operations. He gathered up residents from communities 
having a history of conflicts with groups affiliated with the not-yet-public 
EZLN and formed a new ejido (agrarian cooperative), named Thomas 
Munzer, right in the middle of the zone in which the pre-EZLN groups were 
operating. The peasants were given land and were obligated to become 
members of the official PRI corporative peasant organization, the CNC 
(Central Nacional Campesina). 

Since its formation, police who have taken up residence in Thomas 
Munzer along with groups of its residents, most likely given little choice about 
whether they should participate or not, have been implicated in acts of 
repression against zapatistas, before and after the EZLN went public. Pitting 
local residents against each other is a common government security strategy in 
Mexico’s rural areas. There can be little doubt that the government and its 
agents capitalize on divisions caused by EZLN intolerance (the EZLN kicked 
all pacifists out of the communities voting to join them). There is considerable 
evidence based on conversations with people from towns in the area that local 
officials stir up local hatreds and give rival groups the means to wage war 
against each other.°’ Extreme intolerance among rural groups makes violence 
particularly vicious. In addition, most paramilitary groups are extremely 
intolerant. Red Mask, for example, made the following statement: “The 
patriotic unity is defended with the fear instilled with arms and with the 
satanizing of whomever corrodes the unity with other ideas.’ 

However, the paramilitary dimension of local official’s strategy of pitting 
groups against each other is not necessarily indicative of a central government 
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strategy. Probably the most persuasive article in support of the thesis that 
paramilitary violence is a well orchestrated national strategy of low intensity 
conflict is “From Elite Violence to State Violence: The Origins of Low- 
Intensity Conflict in Chiapas’ by Andrew Selee. 

Selee quotes from the army’s Manual on Irregular War, giving evidence 
that paramilitary groups are part of official strategy and that they have been 
evolving according to the schedules and instructions in the manual. He notes: 
“At least one paramilitary organization..., Paz y Justicia, was openly funded 
for a half a million dollars by a state government credit for “productive 
development’. The army commander of the Seventh Military Region, General 
Renan Castillo, signed as a ‘guarantor’ of the loan (Convenio de Desarrollo 
Productivo 1997). At the same time he provides some evidence that while the 
overall concept might have support, the actual battles are difficult to control: 


To a large extent, the previous divisions within and among communities 
permitted the formation of these groups. A few of the paramilitary 
groups are merely professional versions of old pro-government unions 
that were used in fights against the independent organizations in years 
before. Bilingual teachers who have benefited from the support of the 
governing party lead others. Still disaffected landowners who have 
found a way at getting even at the rebellious peasants have organized 
others. The paramilitaries fight not for national political objectives, but 
to settle local scores with rivals from nearby communities.® 


Here, Selee’s description of the heterogeneity and particularity of the 
phenomenon coincides with the messy picture obtained from conversations 
with locals and with the accounts of other Chiapas experts. 

Referring to changes in violence from the days when the ‘white guards’ 
hired by ranchers were the only paramilitaries, Womack notes: 


It now came also from within Indian villages..., where on a municipal 
president’s orders, or from conviction or fear, or to curry favor, or for 
land or money, old and new priista Indians were calling their Indian 
neighbors of other political persuasions (or none) ‘Zapatistas’ and trying 
to drive them out of the community, if necessary by using machetes and 
guns. By mid-1996 this feuding was rampant in the northern mountains 
and valleys. Those in the government who wanted to stop it had no 
agency for local action except the state and local PRI, the very gang 
often instigating the expulsions and steadfast in protecting the 
perpetrators, or the army, under no orders to shelter suspected 
Zapatistas.’”° 


Womack’s account makes clear that once ignited, these local battles are 
close to impossible to control. Moreover, the government does not act as 
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a coherent institution but rather is riven with factionalism and corruption. 
Battles that are sponsored by state PRI officials and overlooked by the local 
contingents of the security forces are not necessarily condoned by the national 
government. Still, Selee clings to the contention that ultimately the 
government manipulates the paramilitary groups, as that is where they get 
their material and logistical support. As was noted above, the groups that 
eventually formed the EZLN also obtained funding from the government, 
giving evidence not of national strategy but of the decay and corruption of the 
PRI-state. 


LACK OF STATE PRESENCE 


It is not only state complicity in paramilitary crimes that associate the 
government with violence in Chiapas but also its historical lack of presence in 
the affected areas. For centuries, the state has only been a negative force in 
Chiapas. As Montemayor notes, ‘to most residents government was 
synonymous with soldier’.’' Proof that Chiapas was in the hands of local 
bosses and not of the central government is that it has had 168 governors in its 
180 year history, seven since the violence broke out in 1994. In addition, 
because of PRI corruption and elite divisions, the members of the state 
apparatus that was gradually expanded over the 1960s and 1970s, were not 
agents of the state but rather of themselves and their groups. They quickly 
replaced the local bosses and the village elders, often resulting in a more 
oppressive bossism than existed previously. In indigenous villages, the new 
state representatives upset the consensus that village elders worked so hard to 
forge amidst the constant conflicts.” 

The lack of a positive state presence and absence of mestizaje (racial 
integration) in the region, pitting mestizos’ against Indians for centuries, 
resulted in a region that almost entirely lacks Mexican citizens. It is virtually 
impossible to find members of villages who identify as Mexicans. Because of 
the effort of religious and political activists, they are perhaps learning to 
identify as Indigenous Peoples instead of simply members of their 
communities. Yet even a Pan-Indian sense of citizenship is a long way off 
except in the most recent communities. This is just as well because the 
emergence of a Pan-Indigenous identity would be even more divisive. A sense 
of Mexican citizenship is not only absent but repulsive to most Indigenous 
Chiapas residents, a Mexico City accent arouses far more hostility than that of 
a foreign accent (Mexican mestizos rather than foreigners have for the most 
part been their only known enemy.) Therefore, the cry for autonomy obeys not 
only a plea to preserve their way of life and customs but often also the 
continued resistance to become citizens of the country. Most proponents of 
autonomy hold that autonomy need not interfere with citizenship, but until the 
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state has effective presence in the region there can be little doubt that it would. 
Autonomy would make Indigenous villages vulnerable to the manipulation of 
the strongest mestizo groups in the region, unless the national government 
could prevent it. 

It is the lack of an effective state presence that poses the greatest obstacle 
to stopping paramilitary violence, not the surplus of state presence as many 
human rights groups claim, (referring to the overwhelming military presence 
in the region). If Chiapas is to be a part of Mexico, the national government 
must claim it, and establish an effective presence. That starts with the capacity 
to provide the population with security, an objective that will require military 
presence in its first phases. Ultimately, a highly professional police force 
should be responsible for law enforcement, but this is currently one of the most 
corrupt institutions in Mexico.” The challenge is to make state presence a 
responsible presence that is constantly working to reduce the distance between 
the state, the military/police and society. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY POLICY AND ITS ABSENCE IN COLOMBIA 


If in Mexico the problem was a counterinsurgency policy of excessive control 
(though implemented by local elites their way) and repression, in Colombia, 
the problem of the 1990s was the absence of a central government policy — 
almost all local power was in the hands of local elites. As a result, central 
government officials did not impose their policies on people with a heavy hand 
and arrogant intolerance but rather bowed in subservience to their regional 
masters. Drug traffickers, paramilitary groups and guerrilla leaders were all 
more powerful than public officials at the local level in most parts of the 
country. This was even true in the shantytowns of important cities like 
Medellin, Cali and Bogota. 

The case of Diana Ramos” a woman from Chia, Colombia who recently 
was granted asylum by a Connecticut court in May 2003, is illustrative of the 
Colombian government’s weakness at the local level. Ramos became the 
victim of paramilitary death threats when she joined the campaign of a retired 
banker turned mayoral candidate, Manuel Corredor, who founded an 
independent political party to combat the corruption of the current mayoral 
administration. Ramos helped organize a protest of the elections when the 
incumbent mayor, Luis Galvis, was reelected despite serving a term in jail for 
embezzlement and fraud. Aside from confirmed charges of corruption, Galvis 
was also criticized for associations with paramilitary groups and for his 
acquiescence in the almost weekly killing and kidnapping of people in Chia, 
Cundinamarca by the paramilitaries. Newspaper articles submitted in the 
asylum case confirmed that city council members were involved in almost a 
dozen murders in Chia. 
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Mrs Ramos received three death threats from paramilitaries of the AUC 
before applying for asylum in the United States. The first was by phone — she 
was told to stop all her political activities ‘or else’. The second threat involved 
detaining her youngest son on his way home from school and ordering him to 
tell his mother that her activities would put her entire family at risk. Finally, 
Ramos received a phone call affirming that time had run out and they were 
coming after her children. She could not seek police protection because the 
police inspector was a close relative of Orlando Gaitan Mahecha, the ‘feudal 
lord’ of Chia, who exercised total control over mayor Galvis, and held the real 
power in Chia. She sold her home to a neighbor and fled to the United States. 
Even in Chia, a municipality just outside of Bogota, the central government 
was unable to enforce the law. 

Colombian policies in the 1990s exacerbated the security problem at the 
local level. Colombia’s 1991 constitution further decentralized authority after 
1985 reforms made it possible to elect mayors for the first time in Colombia’s 
history. It also gave municipalities more control over public resources. These 
changes mostly served to strengthen local strongmen like Gaitan Mahecha and 
increased their abuses over the population they controlled. The constitution 
also contained provisions meant to prevent the government’s abuse of 
authority but they were instead preventing the establishment of its authority at 
a time when it was being strongly contested. One of the most pertinent reforms 
was to make ‘CONVIVIR’ — government sponsored self-defense (para- 
military) organizations — illegal. By denying the existence of a de facto reality 
the government was not yet strong enough to make obsolete, it relinquished all 
control over paramilitaries.” Due partly to a change in US foreign policy 
priorities, President Ernesto Samper neglected the guerrilla conflict almost 
entirely, focusing mostly on US concerns with dismantling the Medellin and 
Cali cartels as well as saving his political career amidst accusations that his 
campaign was funded by drug money. During his administration, paramilitary 
violence escalated as people became increasingly frustrated at the 
government’s inaction.” 

Perhaps the worst policy error in the Colombian case was President Andres 
Pastrana’s attempt to negotiate a peace with the FARC guerrillas at a time 
when they had no incentive to negotiate. His unilateral concession of a 
territory the size of Switzerland, sponsorship of goodwill trips to Europe with 
FARC leaders and other such measures lead to an escalation of drug 
production, the facilitation of FARC networking with sympathizers and even 
international terrorist groups, as well as to the worst wave of paramilitary 
violence since the formation of the AUC. 

Trouble controlling territory is the most severe problem in both countries 
security policies but not the only one. There was also an external dimension to 
ineffective security policies. Most importantly, the post-Cold War changed 
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US policy toward the region. Its priorities shifted from attacking left-wing 
guerrillas and their supporters to attacking drug traffickers and promoting 
democracy and human rights. Leftist guerrillas were seen as a remnant of the 
past- they would disappear due to lack of ideological appeal and their inability 
to obtain funding from state sponsors. The United States supported 
negotiations with guerrillas in El Salvador and Guatemala and endorsed 
OAS resolutions and charters to keep the military in check and promote 
democracy in the region. The new policies emboldened human rights group 
and soon the focus was on holding Cold War presidents and their armed forces 
accountable for Cold War excesses.” Negotiating with leftist groups was seen 
as the only legitimate way to deal with them. Except for Peru’s Shining Path 
they were not regarded as a military threat. Few saw the power vacuums in 
each country as the primary problem. The result was to break fragile 
agreements between drug traffickers, local elites and national ones, resulting 
in the loss of control over illegal economies. 

Another policy error concerned development programs aimed at draining 
the guerrilla’s support base. Development programs in both Colombia and 
Chiapas have often been ill conceived and/or suffered from lack of follow 
through. There are stories in both Chiapas and Colombia of great projects 
started by government agencies and then abandoned before they were 
completed. In Colombia, a farmer agreed to grow palm trees instead of drugs 
if the state would build a processing plant to bottle the hearts of palm. He was 
placed in charge of 120 families but the processing plant was never built 
because they had underestimated what it would cost.”* In San Juan Chamula 
the government modernized this rural hamlet in Chiapas practically 
overnight, to the extent that there are more services available there than in 
many of the larger cities. These efforts in San Juan Chamula attracted people 
in search of employment from surrounding areas, but most of them could not 
be accommodated because there was little follow-through and many 
businesses went under. In addition, the hospital deteriorated, leading to 
massive protests amongst a more demanding population. Residents say that 
common crime has increased and the overall impact of the changes has been 
negative.*° 

For all these reasons, people in the afflicted regions sometimes throw their 
support to paramilitary groups and trust them to solve their problems. Yet, as 
Spencer explains, they are banking on a false hope: 


In reality, their methods are only very effective at suppressing the 
symptoms, giving an illusion of a cure, while they sow the seeds of the 
next, more virulent strand of the disease. With each evolution of this 
type, both by the guerrillas and paramilitaries reaction, counter reaction, 
death, vengeance, and bloodshed are part of this sickness.*! 
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I have outlined three factors that are related to the proliferation of paramilitary 
violence. First, the elites do not agree on the rules of the game. Second, a 
poorly implemented and extremely rapid modernization process has upset the 
traditional order and created a class of rootless young men with little to lose. 
Finally, not only is the implementation of state policies in the region out of 
touch with the needs of the population, but the state itself is hardly there at all. 
Given these problems, what are the possibilities for stopping paramilitary 
violence? 

Unfortunately, the prospects of the violence stopping in the near future are 
not good. First, breaking the monopoly of the Mexican PRI government in 
2000 has upset the balance that existed among ruling party elites. There was an 
entire culture that revolved around the PRI and it can be expected that many 
Priistas will resist change. Government complicity in organized crime has 
been discovered in various states throughout Mexico, it is unlikely that the 
new PAN government can curb this trend.** The reason is that much of Mexico 
still operates under old rules, under those the ‘dinosaurs’ have mastered. The 
PAN will have to enlist the cooperation of these ‘dinosaurs’ to create 
consensus within their ranks to join in the democratic game and up until now, 
the ‘dinosaurs’ have been resisting change. Still, the experience of states with 
opposition governments indicates that often large portions of the PRI 
apparatus can be brought into the fold once they realize there is a government 
they can respect in power.** As the cases of Chihuahua and Baja California 
demonstrate, important changes toward rule of law take place when the 
opposition takes power but the new consensus forged with PRI elites violates 
the spirit of these reforms and protracts the fight against corruption. The result 
is an extremely gradual change for the better in the midst of a violent struggle 
on the part of organized crime to prevent it. The outcome of this struggle is yet 
unclear." 

An excellent example of attempts to bring elites back into the fold is 
President Uribe’s strategy of negotiating with paramilitary groups in 
Colombia. The Uribe government recognizes the de facto power of rural 
elites but is trying to bring them under the rule of law. Establishing elite 
consensus will probably require enforcing laws that reflect the current power 
structures. However, once elites have agreed to accept rule of law, the legal 
framework can increasingly be made more just by the progressively stronger 
society resulting from modernization. If taxation and property rights can be 
enforced, the rights of elites would be protected but would also pave the way 
for changes that would erode their power. Taxes could be used to improve 
public services and property rights enforcement would prevent illegal 
takeovers of peasant lands as well as those of wealthy ranchers. Therefore, 
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elite consensus should be established by creating legal frameworks that reflect 
current power structures. These legal frameworks should be enforced by 
professional police forces with presence throughout the national territory. 

As important as establishing elite consensus is to move against subversive 
disaffected elites who refuse to join the fold. Guerrilla violence is connected 
with the war on terrorism — they both use terrorist tactics and they network 
with each other, contributing, however indirectly, to each others causes. 
Because the enemy is within, refining intelligence capabilities, particularly 
human intelligence, and devising legal tools permitting the government to 
gather information about potential troublemakers without violating the law is 
critical. The Colombian government is putting these ideas into practice with 
results that are probably more effective than Peru’s counterinsurgency 
campaign under Fujimori but do not subvert the legal system in the process. 
Security will require curbing civil liberties until political violence is under 
control, but this need not entail corruption or suspending the law, only 
modifying it to give the government the appropriate tools to move against 
middle class elements bent on pursuing their agenda outside of the law. 

The modernization problem is also difficult because it is not a process that 
can be stopped. Modernization is good in that it breaks the stranglehold local 
elites have over rural areas of Mexico and Colombia. However, it invariably 
leads to instability because it uproots members of communities and raises 
expectations among risk takers to a degree that is impossible to meet — the 
losers in this process are easily recruited by disaffected elites and illegal 
groups. Therefore, modernization should always be accompanied by law 
enforcement. A rural police force and legal team should be at the forefront of 
efforts to improve health, land distribution and education in local 
communities.® If policy makers drop their arrogance and learn exactly what 
is needed and what residents want (instead of what public officials think they 
need), the negative consequences of the process could be reversed and people 
might slowly be brought to trust the government. 

Plan Puebla Panama, proposed by President Fox to develop rural Mexico, 
and Plan Colombia sponsored by both the US and Colombian governments 
include micro credit programs that could help rural residents climb out of 
poverty without relocating. Both governments are also legalizing land titles of 
property owners, another positive step toward rule of law. The key to effective 
modernization as in the reestablishment of elite consensus is an effective 
police force — one that serves the population. People in both Colombia and 
Chiapas are tired of the violence; it would take only a sliver of hope for many 
of them to cooperate in any plan for peace. If the guerrillas start losing their 
support base, the paramilitaries will lose their raison d’étre, at which point the 
military should move against the paramilitaries and force them to hand over 
their weapons. 
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Both governments have been moving to solve the third problem, lack of 
effective presence. Hundreds of miles of roads have been built (often at a 
significant ecological cost), the army has been put to work on development 
projects, significant resources are being invested in both Chiapas and rural 
Colombia, and there is a heavy military presence in both countries as a first 
step in establishing central government authority. Colombia now has police 
presence in all of its over 1,000 municipalities for the first time in its history 
and it also has specialized police forces with the training and resources to 
conduct counterinsurgency operations. Both countries also have policies that 
recognize the political nature of the conflict but also address its significant 
military component. The biggest problem in both countries is probably the 
rampant corruption fueled by the drug trade and other organized crime 
activities flourishing in both. This corruption makes it impossible to establish 
rule of law. Because of the need to establish elite consensus, progress will be 
slow. Corruption will be the price of consensus for many years to come. 
However, if the governments that come to power in both Mexico and 
Colombia are persistent in applying policies that lay the groundwork for 
effective rule of law, they should both gradually make a transition to a genuine 
democracy, the substance of which has eluded both to date. 


CONCLUSION 


Paramilitary violence in Colombia and Mexico is a complex phenomenon that 
cannot be explained completely within any framework. However, a 
comparison of these two cases highlights some of the deeper causes while 
allowing us to eliminate others. Race and religion, for example, that play an 
important role in the conflict in Chiapas, are largely irrelevant in Colombia, 
despite similar patterns in the growth of paramilitary activity. Meanwhile, 
links between drug traffickers and guerrillas are minimally relevant in 
Chiapas, while they are of strategic concern in Colombia. This factor may help 
account for the vast difference in scope between Colombia and Mexico’s 
levels of paramilitary activity. Another factor that may account for the 
constraints on the spread of paramilitary activity in Mexico is that in Colombia 
paramilitaries are often extremely effective at guaranteeing security and 
economic recovery in the territories they ‘cleanse’ while in Mexico they 
usually add to the insecurity of the region. 

The levels of organization and middle class involvement in paramilitary 
violence are far greater in Colombia than they are in Mexico. Low levels of 
organization in Mexico are partly a result of the fragmentation of power in 
Chiapas and the fact that many of the groups revolve around leaders who act as 
‘caudillos’ and have no interest in joining forces with others.*° Furthermore, 
paramilitaries in Mexico are confined to rural, traditional areas where 
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middle-class leadership, like that of Carlos Castafio, Salvatore Mancuso and 
Ernesto Baez in Colombia, does not materialize. In Colombia, paramilitaries 
attract substantial middle-class support, mostly because the guerrillas are 
much stronger than they are in Mexico. Colombian guerrillas frequently 
kidnap members of the middle class and have moved into urban shantytowns. 
As a result, paramilitaries have also formed in these areas and acquired a 
middle-class support base. 

While many paramilitaries in both countries are armed and trained by 
military and police forces in the region, their activities indicate that the central 
government does not have any effective control over them. The paramilitary 
massacre in Acteal, Chiapas caused a public outcry that forced the national 
government to remove the state governor and several other political and 
security officials. The July paramilitary attack in the Choco department of 
Colombia was similarly a setback for the Colombian government, suggesting 
those local level authorities and the national ones had different agendas. 
Another factor in the Mexican case is that paramilitary violence is linked to 
local PRI elites at a time that the national government is controlled by the 
PAN.*’ Because it is one of the southern states never effectively controlled 
from the center, it is possible that some of the violence is perpetrated to defy 
the national government. 

In both cases, the national government is dealing with non-state actors 
controlling territory that it has so far been unable to contest. While it appears 
that governments in the region are losing control over their territory to outside 
actors, the real problem is that these governments never had effective control 
over them and now the conditions exist for external actors to take advantage of 
weak governments. International trends (somewhat modified since 11 
September) were only exacerbating this problem by holding governments to 
‘politically correct’ solutions that may not be achievable. Most people 
affected by this violence want a government that can enforce the law. It is the 
lack of an effective legal framework that is the biggest obstacle to democratic 
progress in Latin America and paramilitary violence is one of the clearest 
examples of this ill. 

If this situation is to change, the first step is to forge a consensus on the 
rules of the political game among the various factions of the elites. At least in 
the Colombian case, this will require granting some legitimacy to the 
paramilitary organizations because of their ample support base, something 
that has already been done by the Uribe administration by negotiating with the 
AUC. In the case of Mexico it will require bringing the populists of the PRI 
back into the political game. Extracting urban elites from traditional areas will 
stop much of the conflict and allow the government to engage in a gradual 
development program addressing the needs of the rural population. 
Simultaneously, both countries need to use their intelligence services to 
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monitor potential problems. The legal tools necessary to both prevent 
subversion and protect basic civil liberties should be developed through the 
democratic processes in place in both countries. Both countries must develop 
laws that reflect existing power structures and practices. Adopting utopian 
democratic ideals that do not correspond to local realities will only make their 
fights to root out entrenched corruption all the more difficult. 

The erosion of sovereignty associated with globalization has the 
paradoxical effect of requiring strong governments in order for the 
mechanisms of a new globalized world to operate effectively. Measures to 
promote democracy and regional integration have the effect of intensifying 
local and federal rivalries between elites and weakening the government’s 
ability to control affairs within its borders. The imposition of liberal 
democratic standards on less developed countries makes it impossible for 
governments to do what they used to do to maintain control at a time when the 
democratic institutional alternatives do not exist. The result is to make weak 
governments weaker while making economic and security infrastructures 
more accessible to non-state actors. Since liberal democracy essentially 
emerged out of local experiences in the United States, it may be useful to 
consider the local dimensions of Latin American political and security issues. 
While he probably misunderstands the balance between continuity and change 
in social history, Toffler may have given some useful advice in ‘The Third 
Wave’: 


We should not think of a single massive, reorganization or of a single 
revolutionary, cataclysmic change imposed from the top, but of 
thousands of conscious decentralized experiments that permit us to test 
new models of political decision making at the local and regional levels 
in advance of their application to the national and transnational levels. 
But, at the same time, we must also continue to build a constituency for a 
similar experimentation — and radical redesign — of institutions at the 
national and transnational levels as well. Today’s widespread 
disillusionment, anger, and bitterness against the world’s Second 
Wave governments can either be whipped into fanatic frenzy by 
demagogues calling for authoritarian leadership or it can be mobilized 
for the process of democratic reconstruction.*® 


Recognizing the local dimension of paramilitary violence and using those 
lessons to formulate national and international security policies could lead to 
more realistic policy formulations, minimizing the number of unnecessary 
deaths and wasted resources. When liberal democratic principles are imposed 
from the top in an undifferentiated fashion, they only strengthen its enemies, 
endangering communities, nation-states, and ultimately, the nation-state 
system. 
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1. The term ‘paramilitaries’ in this article refers to private counter-guerrilla groups as opposed to 
government organizations (Green Berets, militias, police forces) as the term is traditionally 
used in the United States. Many come close to fitting this definition of vigilantes: ‘autonomous 
citizens whose actions seek to compel the state to live up to its own claims of legitimacy by 
providing security and order for its citizens (quoted in Daniel M. Goldstein, ‘“In Our Own 
Hands”: Lynching, Justice, and the Law in Bolivia’, American Ethnologist, February 2003, 
24.) Paradoxically, while in the United States paramilitary organizations are a by-product of a 
strong, professional, highly specialized state apparatus, paramilitary groups in Latin America 
exist only where governments, and particularly their law enforcement organizations, are weak 
and ineffective. 

2. ‘Acteal’ Proceso. Edicion Especial, 1 January 1999, 73-9. 

3. Latin America and Caribbean Research Forum (CERLAC), June 2002, (http://sundial.ccs. 
yorku.ca/cgi-bin/wa?A2 = ind0206&L = lacyork&F = &S = &P = 567). 

4. See (http://www.hrw.org). These assertions are also based on interviews with human rights 
activists like Jahel Quiroga Carrillo, Director of REINICIAR (Organization for the Defense 
and Promotion of Human Rights in Colombia), after her lecture at Southern Connecticut State 
University, New Haven, 8 October 2002. It is hard to generalize about military and police 
support for paramilitaries. Usually, the national leadership of the security forces does its 
best to endorse national level policies prohibiting such cooperation. It is local army and 
police commanders who frequently cooperate with paramilitaries, often without the approval 
of higher authorities. However, at least in Mexico, there is considerable evidence that 
national-level military and political officials have been involved as well. This is likely 
because it is local elites who control Chiapas and, since the national government 
cannot enforce its will in the state, it may find that siding with the elites is the only effective 
option. 

5. While accurate estimates of the death toll are difficult to obtain, The Washington Office on 
Latin America (WOLA) estimates that the violence in Chiapas has cost well over 1,000 lives 
(a 2000 estimate) and has created as many as 30,000 refugees. In addition, dozens of 
assassinations, acts of arson and kidnappings appear to be linked to paramilitary groups. The 

Mexican government was brutally successful at repressing the largest previous bout of 

guerrilla violence led by the legendary Lucio Cabafias in the state of Guerrero during the 

1970s. While the government carefully and effectively kept events out of the press, experts on 

Mexican insurgencies like Carlos Montemayor suggest that the national government was able 

to control the violence in Guerrero. In other words, government forces obeying government 

orders undertook the violence; the proliferation of paramilitary groups was not an aspect of 
earlier insurgencies. 

6. Max Manwaring, ‘U.S. Security Policy in the Western Hemisphere: Why Colombia, Why 

Now, and What Is To Be Done?’, Strategic Studies Institute, US Army War College, June 
2001, p. 10. 

7. <http://www.ciepac.org), ‘Los actores y los escenarios en Chiapas,’ November 1997. 

8. Ina recent article about current Colombian government negotiations with the AUC, Semana 
magazine identifies three types of Colombian paramilitaries: the ‘political’ ones who formed 
groups for self defense and in ideological opposition to the guerrillas, the drug traffickers who 
filled the vacuum left after the fall of the Cali and Medellin cartels in the mid 1990s, and 
sophisticated criminal groups involved in a variety activities including drug trafficking, 
stealing gasoline, and extortion. The article claims that the alleged assassination of Castafio, 
former head of the AUC, and other ‘political’ paramilitary leaders wiped out the only 
legitimate sector of the paramilitary groups and that the government is therefore primarily 
negotiating with powerful drug traffickers. See ‘;Con quien se esta negociando?’ Semana, 22 
June 2004. Regardless of their involvement in organized crime, however, there is definitely a 
political aspect to the AUC. As Salvatore Mancuso testified before the Colombian congress in 
July 2004, paramilitary groups succeeded in stopping the spread of the FARC. They combated 
crime and violence with a reprehensible form of terror but, given a government that did not 
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have the capacity or will to enforce the law, self-defense groups must be granted some form of 
legitimacy if Colombia is to broker a lasting peace. Interestingly, vigilante justice in the form 
of lynching is seen as legitimate in scholarly work on the subject but when vigilante justice is 
perpetrated by elites instead of the poor, it is not seen with sympathetic eyes. See, for example, 
Goldstein, pp. 22-43. 


. The fronts are sometimes called frentes and sometimes bloques and are listed on the AUC’s 


web page as follows: Cacique Nutibara, Atlantico, Elmer Cardenas, Metro, Central Bolivar, 
Calima, Sur del César, Pacifico, José Luis Zuloaga and Mineros. Colombia Libre appears to 
be a new organization for AUC fronts that are taking advantage of the negotiations with the 
government that include a program to reintegrate AUC members into civil society. 

The stated salaries of paramilitary group members vary widely based on the sources consulted 
(US$20—$400 per week, 2000 estimate). Carlos Castafio, the former leader of the AUC in 
Colombia, notes that all members of the groups are salaried but did not specify any amounts. 
In Mexico, salaries differ from one group to another. I was unable to find hard data, but Aubry 
and Inda note that the regular income alone is enough to attract members. Andrés Aubry and 
Angélica Inda, ‘Who are the Paramilitaries?’ NACLA, March/April 1988, 8—9. While most 
paramilitary fighters are men, the AUC also attracts female fighters and some of their 
recruitment posters are targeted at women. David Spencer showed me photographs of these 
posters during a conversation we had on 16 April 2002. 

The end of the Cold War gave way to the search for new threats. Without Communist state 
sponsors and with an obsolete ideology, guerrilla groups were either to whither away or to be 
incorporated into political life through negotiations with their governments. Leftist guerrilla 
groups and their support infrastructure were not seen as a security threat, except perhaps for 
the Shining Path in Peru, despite their terrorist tactics and networks. Guerrilla groups in both 
Mexico and Colombia were able to take advantage of the retreat from a counterinsurgency 
focus in both the United States and in their respective countries. 

The security problem in Mexico is difficult to ascertain because there is only information 
about activities in Chiapas. While there are guerrilla groups present to some degree in many 
other Mexican states, there is little information available about their activities and the local 
responses they generate. Guerrilla groups like the EPR (Revolutionary Popular Army), with 
links to Peru’s Shining Path, hold meetings in some of the local towns of Michoacan, Guerrero 
and Chihuahua, yet journalists are not allowed to cover these stories Therefore, the potential 
for instability is greater than most reports would lead one to believe, but the lack of reliable 
data limits investigations on paramilitaries in Mexico to the state of Chiapas. See Teresa 
Gurza, ‘El EPR en Michoacan,’ Nexos, March 1997. 

David Spencer, Colombia’s Paramilitaries: Criminals or Political Force? (Carlisle, PA: US 
ArmyWar College, 2001), p.3. See also Steven Dudley, Walking Ghosts. Murder and 
Guerrilla Politics in Colombia (New York and London: Routledge, 2004), pp. 146, 151. 
The title of this article makes less sense in a post-9—11 world, but it refers to the disconnect 
between the purported push for a ‘New World Order’ declared by President George H.W. 
Bush in 1990 and subsequent efforts to strengthen international institutions and promote 
democracy and human rights in the rest of the world. This article reveals how this post-Cold 
War freedom was used and abused by naive societies and shrewd non-state actors in ways that 
weakened already weak states and strengthened organized criminal groups, including 
guerrilla terrorists. Urban Latin Americans operated under the false assumption that dirty wars 
had taken place because their governments and militaries were too strong and not inclusive 
enough. They believed if they decentralized the government, shrank the armed forces, placed 
strict legal limits on all security forces, and negotiated with leftist guerrillas, democracy could 
finally flourish in their countries. Mexico and Colombia are evidence that the road to hell can 
be paved with good intentions. By observing events at the local level between the mid 1980s 
and 2004, it is evident that both the central government and its security forces were too weak, 
not too strong, and attempts to be more inclusive lead to instability. I argue that paramilitary 
violence is a symptom of a weak state and the direct result of guerrilla violence that is not 
dealt with effectively by the state. Only a strong central government that can both enforce the 
law and prevent guerrillas from controlling territory can rid either Colombia or Mexico of 
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paramilitary violence. To do so it needs elite consensus, a program of gradual modernization, 
and a coherent counterinsurgency strategy with political, social and military dimensions. 

This hypothesis differs from those in most of the literature on paramilitary violence. One 
group of authors believe it is best conceived as a state-sponsored counterinsurgency strategy, 
or, at the very least, as the resistance to progressive reforms on the part of beneficiaries of 
Colombia’s exclusionary regime. Martin Dayani, A Tolerance for Paramilitaries? 
Information Network of the Americas (INOTA), (www.colombiareport.org/colom- 
bia93.htm), 2001, accessed 10 December 2001. Andrew Selee, ‘From Elite Violence to 
State Violence: The Origins of Low Intensity Conflict in Chiapas’, UCLA Journal of Latin 
American Studies (1999): 6—8, Winifred Tate, ‘Paramilitaries in Colombia’, The Brown 
Journal of World Affairs, Vol. 8, No. 1 (2001), 163-75, and Cecilia Zarate-Laun, Colombia’s 
Paramilitaries in Historical Perspectives: Closing the Circle of Violence, Against the 
Current, (http://www.igc.org/solidarity/atc/95Zarate.html), accessed 31 January 2002. 
Another group of authors emphasize the role of regionalism in explaining paramilitary 
violence and note that financial self sufficiency and a mass base mean it escapes central 
government control. Aleida Ferreyra and Renata Segura. ‘Examining the Military in the Local 
Sphere’, Latin American Perspectives, Vol. 7, No. 2 (2000), 18; Spencer. Still others focus on 
the role of the Colombian government and/or US policy in causing the spread of paramilitary 
groups (Fernando Cubides, ‘From Private to Public Violence: The Paramilitaries’, in Charles 
Berquist, Ricardo Pefiaranda and Gonzalo Sanchez (eds), Violence in Colombia 1990-2000 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, Inc., 2001), pp. 127-49; Richard Millett. ‘Placing 
Square Pegs in Round Holes: An Examination of U.S. Policy Toward Colombia’, US Army 
War College, Miami, FL, 24-26 March 2002, and Alfredo Rangel, Colombia: Guerra en el fin 
de siglo (Bogota: TM Editores and Universidad de los Andes, 1998). 


. See John Womack, Jr, Rebellion in Chiapas. An Historical Reader (New York: The New 


Press, 1999), Carlos Montemayor, Chiapas. La rebelion indigena de México, 2nd ed. (Mexico 
City: Joaquin Mortiz, 1997), or Bertrand de la Grange and Maité Rico, Marcos, La Genial 
Impostura (Mexico City: Nuevo Siglo Aguilar, 1997) for detailed accounts on the origins of 
the EZLN. 

Linea Proletaria followed Mexico’s own brand of Maoism, which was. surprisingly 
democratic in its tenets and eschewed violent tactics. It should not be compared with Maoist 
groups like the Shining Path in Peru or the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia. 

During Carlos Salinas’s presidency, Ratil was in charge of the CONASUPO, the state 
subsidized chain of stores that theoretically existed to make inexpensive food available to the 
poor but were normally found in middle and upper class neighborhoods and served as a slush 
fund for Ratl Salinas’s circle of friends. The Salinas brothers were contributing to the cause of 
their radical friends and providing them with cover since 1971. See Montemayor, p. 85. 
Montemayor, pp. 77-88. 

Anonymous interviews conducted 3—5 January 1992 with friends of my family who held 
high-level posts in the state governments of Chiapas and Tabasco. See also Gonzalez 
Ceniceros, Manuel and Guadalupe Alvarez Santillana, ‘Entre le guerrilla y el PRI. La 
democracia desarm6 y asimil6 a los guerrilleros de los 70°, Epoca, 26 December 1999. 
David Collier, Basta! Land and the Zapatista Rebellion (Oakland, CA: Food First, 1994), 
pp. 122-4. 

Montemayor, p. 79. See also Gabriel Zaid. Adios al PRI (Mexico City: Editorial Océano, 
1995). 

Rural entrepreneurs in Mexico were enmeshed in the local power structure, which had strong 
links to the PRI central government representatives. They depended on the government to 
help keep out competition and were part of a complex web of corruption that is now proving to 
be extremely hard to root out. In Colombia, rural entrepreneurs are the power structure. 
Central government representatives never penetrated the territory to the degree that they did in 
Mexico. In both cases, rural entrepreneurs are beneficiaries of a mercantilist type of economy 
rather than a free market one but in Mexico many of the rural elites owe some of their 
privileges to the central government while in Colombia more of them do not. 


. Dudley, Walking Ghosts, pp. 46, 56. 
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Ibid., p. 170. 

When interviewed by Dudley, Rojas Puyo would not be specific about what he had done for 
the FARC: ‘I did some things. Let’s just leave it at that’ (p. 23). In a later chapter, Dudley 
notes ‘[FARC] fronts emerged in areas where the UP had done well at the polls and where UP 
mayors took power. Some even suspected municipal funds were channeled directly into rebel 
coffers for the creation of these fronts’ (p. 94). 

Mauricio Romero, Paramilitares y autodefensas 1982-2003 (Bogota: Editorial Planeta, 
2003), ch. 4. The on-line version of Semana magazine included this chapter in one of its 2003 
editions. The title of the chapter is “Reconciliaciones’ and it contains original letters signed by 
members of the EPL guerrillas, the M-19, and high-level paramilitary leaders like Rodrigo 
Garcia. Garcia started his paramilitary activities as a member of Ganacor, an association of 
ranchers. He is quoted as having said (translation mine): ‘I’m certain that if the guerrillas had 
talked to us instead of attacking us, we would have had a common war; there would not have 
been a war among us or against us; we would have organized and jointly gone to war against 
the central government.’ The quote is on p. 13 of the chapter attachment of the website but 
unfortunately the complete citation is unavailable in the Semana archive. 


. Mauricio Aranguren Molina, Mi Confesion. Carlos Castafio revela sus secretos (Bogota: 


Editorial Oveja Negra, 2001), p. 168. 


. Aranguren, p. 217. 

. Ibid., pp. 261-5, 239. 

. ‘Virus peligroso’, Semana, 25 July 2004. 

. See ‘El Rompecabezas. Asi va la investigacion del atentado en el Club El Nogal’, Semana, 28 


February 2003. The article discusses the results of investigations into club members, arousing 
suspicions about several of the member businessmen. FARC deserters have been particularly 
helpful in unraveling the FARC’s urban strategy and the timing of its attacks. 


. ‘El rio de la Guerra’, Semana, 18 July 2004. 
33. ‘La paz coja de Uraba’, Semana, 22 June 2004. 
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James O’Brien, ‘Human Intelligence and Infiltration: Countering the FARC, Provisional IRA, 
and Middle Eastern Terrorist Groups in South America’, Crime and Justice International, 
July/August 2004. 

Philip Cryan, ‘The War on Human Rights in Colombia’, Counterpunch, 11—13 October 2003. 
Castaiio refers to Orozco as a ‘FARC guerrilla’ in his autobiographical interview but based on 
his articles and pronouncements, all that there is evidence of is that Orozco leans left and is 
particularly against paramilitary violence and military repression. 


. News about this incident was aired on the Globovisién Venezuelan news network, 4 July 2002. 
. See (http://www.geocities.com/Paris/Gallery/7078/index.html) for electronic issues of 


Debate Legislativo. The FARC operated freely in Mexico City. I was on their mailing list 
and received monthly newsletters/bulletins until the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks in the 
United States. It was not until after this date that the United States was willing to label the 
FARC a terrorist group and requested that Mexico close its offices in the capital. FARC 
literature was also available in seven European cities where I found Shining Path front groups 
during the summer of 1992. For references of travels to Europe of Communist leaders like 
Alberto Rojas Puyo, Bernardo Jaramillo, Alvaro Salazar, Manuel Cepeda and unnamed 
FARC leaders see Dudley, Walking Ghosts, pp. 22, 184 and 227. 


. Some important changes started earlier, including the passing of ‘law 34’ permitting the direct 


election of mayors and giving municipalities power over their budgets. Guerrillas, drug 
traffickers and paramilitaries all took advantage of this new law and strengthened their hold 
over territory. 

Aranguren, p. 186. 

For evidence of the Colombian army’s lack of resources, dependence on legal civilian self 
defense groups (CONVIVIR) and both resource and organizational inability to confront the 
terrorist threat presented by the FARC see Thomas Marks, Colombian Army Adaptation to 
FARC Insurgency. Special Series: Implementing Plan Colombia, (Strategic Studies 
Institute/"US Army War College/North-South Center, January 2002). See Dudley, Walking 
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Ghosts, pp. 54—6, for evidence that the FARC devised its party only as a tool for war and had 
no intention of ever seeking peaceful integration into the political system. 


. Alfredo Molano, Desterrados (Bogota: El Ancora Editores, 2001), ch. 5. 

. ‘La paz coja de Uraba’, Semana, 22 June 2004. 

. Dudley, Walking Ghosts, p. 130. 

. Thomas Marks. Presentation in Pentagon City, Virginia, 16 April 2002. 

. Conversations with reporters at the offices of Semana magazine and the newspaper El Tiempo, 


as well as with academics at the Universidad Nacional and the Centro de Estudios 
Internacionales at the Universidad de los Andes, 23 June—1 July 2002. Letter opposing 
militarization of the conflict signed by Colombian and American academics published in E/ 
Tiempo, 28 June 2002. Names are being withheld to protect interviewees. 

Anonymous interview with a human rights representative who worked in Putumayo, 
Colombia, 2 July 2002. 

Conversations with taxi drivers, members of chambers of commerce, and small storeowners, 
Bogota, 25 June—1 July 2002. 

S.A. Secuestros, Semana, 7 May 1990. Figure for 2000 is from the Fundacion Pais Libre, a 
non-governmental organization in Bogota that monitors kidnapping. 

Polls conducted between June and August 2004 indicate that President Alvaro Uribe has the 
highest popularity ratings of any president in Latin America (between 65 and 80 per cent). 
Some critics point out that the triumph of left-wing mayors in three of Colombia’s main cities 
demonstrate opposition to Uribe’s program but the success of these mayors owes much to 
Uribe’s success is establishing state authority and guaranteeing public security for the first 
time in Colombia’s recent history. Still, the fact that the same electorate supports both Uribe 
and left wing politicians is evidence of a complex pattern of ideological leanings in 
Colombian society. 

Reports of mayors who had arranged meetings with guerrillas and were subsequently 
kidnapped were aired on the Colombian news channels and newspapers on 26—27 June 2002. 
See also ‘Las FARC obliga a dimitir a tres alcaldes mas’, Semana, 31 March 2003. 
Interviews with middle-class families in Medellin, 7-9 July 2002. See also Alma 
Guillermoprieto, The Heart that Bleeds (New York: Vintage Books, 1995), last chapter, and 
idem., Las Guerras en Colombia (Bogota and Mexico City: Editorial Aguilar, 2000). 
Negotiations with the FARC were attempted in 1983 under Belisario Betancur’s 
administration, again under Virgilio Barco’s administration, who broke off talks after two 
major FARC military actions in 1987, and again in 1991 under César Gaviria’s leadership. 
After every wave of negotiations ending with increasing FARC violence there were high 
levels of support for military action. This level of support quickly waned as violence was 
brought under control and calls for more negotiations time and time again garnered high 
levels of popular support. 

Cubides, pp.132—40; Spencer, pp. 8-10. 

A number of polls conducted by Reforma and the Centro de Estudios de Opinién in 
Guadalajara reveal that Mexicans are highly sympathetic to the zapatistas and horrified by 
paramilitary violence. The effects of guerrilla violence touch so few Mexican citizens that 
these attitudes make sense. Paramilitary violence is seen as state terrorism, not surprising 
given the extremely low levels of trust in the government. (20 per cent of the population trusts 
the Mexican congress compared to 80 per cent of Americans). Mexicans do not endorse an 
authoritarian project or violence but do define democracy in a way that plays into zapatista 
hands — they emphasize equality over freedom. See (http://www.wwnorton.com/college/ 
polisci/print/mexico.htm). 

For an excellent discussion of this period in Colombia, see Alfredo Molano, Selva Adentro: 
una historia de la colonizacién del Guaviare (1987). For accounts of the impact of 
colonization in Chiapas see Collier, pp. 37-51. 

These facts have been documented in many publications. The sources I have on hand are from 
interviews with historian Juan Duch Coleil, Mérida, 19 July 1996, anthropologist Salvador 
Rodriguez Loza, Mérida, 24 June 1996, and members of Colombian coffee growing families 
from Pereira, Colombia, 30 June 2002. Dozens of the newest generation of these families have 
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relocated to Spain because of the effects of free trade on the industry. Thousands of peasants 
from these regions have relocated to drug trafficking zones. 

See Anglel Rabasa and Peter Chalk, Colombian Labyrinth, Santa Monica, CA: RAND 
Corporation, 2001), pp. 20-38 for information on the weaponry the FARC was able to obtain, 
arms shipment routes and their international linkages. 


. For a recent summary of Colombia’s economic situation, see ‘Colombia’s Economy. The 


Price of Re-election’, The Economist, 7 August 2004, p. 30. 


. Aubry and Inda, p. 11. 
. Womack, p. 33. 
. For an account of indigenous people resentment against both the government and the EZLN, 


see Juan Miguel de Mora. /Yo Acuso! A los gobiernos de México de haber robado, explotado, 
asesinado y manipulado a nuestros indios y al EZLN de ser otra manipulacion de indios y un 
instrumento para desestabilizar al pais a costa de vidas indigenas (Mexico City: Editorial 
EDAMEX, 1994). 


. Womack, ch.1. 
. Collier. 
. Based on interviews conducted in Paracuaro, Michoacan, Mexico in May 1995 and March 


1997 and in the department of Huila (towns between Neiva and San Agustin) and the city of 
Leticia, Colombia in July 1993. In Michoacan, there were entire agrarian cooperatives 
involved in the drug trade, some at the highest levels in the United States. I met a man whose 
brother allegedly made $200,000 distributing drugs over a two-week period in California. 
There were almost 200 residents of that town in US jails at the time, but this was not enough to 
dissuade others from participating. All residents of the town could have easily selected legal 
options within the United States, like picking tomatoes, a job that can provide for an entire 
extended family in rural Michoacan. In Colombia alternatives were more difficult to come by 
than in Mexico, but they did exist, especially around urban areas. For more on the effects of 
drug culture see José Manuel Valenzuela Arce, Jefe de jefes. Corridos y narcocultura en 
Mexico (Havana: Fondo Editorial Casa de las Americas, 2003), Alma Guillermoprieto, Las 
guerras en Colombia (Bogota: Editorial Aguilar, 2000), and Jorge Franco, Rosario Tijeras 
(New York: Seven Stories Press, 2004). 

Steven Dudley, ‘The Colombia Quagmire’, The American Prospect, 31 July 2000, p. 9. 
Conversations with people in the municipalities of Huixtla in July 2001 and with John Ross 
(journalist, activist and writer. Ross has lived and traveled throughout Chiapas), Yale 
University, 11 December 2001. 

The website this quotation was taken from no longer exists, but plenty of evidence of 
paramilitary intolerance can be found in John Ross, Rebellion from the Roots. Indian Uprising 
in Chiapas (Monroe, ME: Common Courage Press, 1995). 


. Selee, p. 6. 

. Womack, p. 51. 

. Montemayor. 

. Collier. 

. Mestizos are technically part Indian, part white. In Southern Mexico there are virtually no pure 


‘white’ people and so many pure blooded indigenous peoples that mestizos make up the elites. 
Other than being lighter skinned, mestizos are mostly distinguished from indigenous peoples 
because they are culturally more ‘Mexican’ — they are Spanish speakers, Catholic (indigenous 
peoples are increasingly Evangelical Protestants), and make use of the public education 
system. 

For a shocking inside look at how some Mexican police operate, see Nelson Arteaga Botello 
and Adrian Lopez Rivera, ‘Viaje al interior de la policia: El caso de un municipio de México’. 
Nexos, April 1998. 

Diana Ramos is a pseudonym used to protect the women who was granted asylum in this case. 


. Fernando Cubides, ‘From Private to Public Violence: The Paramilitaries’, in Charles Berquist, 


Ricardo Pefiaranda and Gonzalo Sanchez (eds), Violence in Colombia 1990-2000 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, Inc., 2001), pp. 127-49. Alfredo Rangel Suarez, 
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Colombia: Guerra en el fin de siglo (Bogota, Colombia: TM Editores and Universidad de los 
Andes, 1998), ch. 6. 

A study (in progress) by Michael Spagat at the University of London provides graphs showing 
periods in which paramilitary violence was highest. The study shows that the highest levels of 
paramilitary activity were recorded during the Pastrana and Samper administrations when 
little was done to combat the FARC guerrilla military threat. Under Uribe the violence is back 
to the lower levels witnessed in the 1980s. 

The case against former Chilean president Augusto Pinochet, recent attempts to arrest former 
Mexican president Luis Echeverria for repression against students in 1971, and efforts in 
Guatemala to move against former president Efrain Rios Montt are a few examples. 


. Dudley, Walking Ghosts, p. 7. 
. Anonymous interviews in San Juan Chamula, Chiapas, 6 July 2001. Interview with Carlos 


Martinez Martinez, municipal president of Huixtla, Chiapas, 8 July 2001. Huixtla is another 
rapidly modernizing municipality outside of the zone of conflict. 


. Spencer, p. 19. 
. For example, there were almost 500 reported kidnappings in Mexico in 2003 and some 


criminology experts believe that the number could be as high as 3,000 per year because they 
estimate that only around six per cent of the cases are reported. While 292 kidnappers have 
been arrested since Fox came to power in 2000 but as the regime has cracked down in the 
capital, it has spread to states like Michoacan, Tamaulipas, Guerrero, Oaxaca, Sinaloa and 
Morelos, where drug traffickers are known to have a significant presence. ‘Fighting Back’, 
Latin America Data Base, | July 2004. 

The pervasiveness of old style politics in rural Mexico was evident in the last series of local 
elections in August 2004 in which the PRI won in many states and cities previously controlled 
by the opposition. Patronage politics works and is popular in the less developed states of the 
country. In more developed states patterns of alternation in power develop, but the dinosaurs 
remain strong throughout the country. See, for example, ‘Dinosaurs on the Prowl Again’, The 
Economist, 7 August 2004. 

See, for example, Vikram Chand, Mexico’s Political Awakening (Notre Dame, IN: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 2001, Tanya Hernandez Vicencio, ‘El PAN en Baja California (1989— 
1997); redefiniendo la democracia interna’, paper presented at Latin American Studies 
Association (LASA), Guadalajara, Mexico, 17-19 April 1997, and Victoria Rodriguez and 
Peter Ward, Political Change in Baja California. Democracy in the Making? (La Jolla, CA: 
Center for US—Mexican Studies, 1994). 

Brazil appears to be attempting to make law enforcement and legalizing land titles a 
critical component of the construction of highway through the Amazon, something that 
neither Colombia not Mexico did when they colonized their jungle regions. The 
implementation of these measures is complicated and currently having mixed results, but it 
should, in theory, prevent the takeover of jungle land by non-state actors. It appears that 
international companies, institutions and social movements have provided the impetus for a 
new model of modernization that not only prioritizes law enforcement, but also environmental 
conservation. See ‘The Brazilian Amazon. Asphalt and the Jungle’, The Economist, 24 July 
2004, p. 33. 

Caudillismo is actually about as strong in Colombia as it is in Mexico but the strength of the 
guerrillas created enough of an incentive for the paramilitary groups to cooperate against a 
common threat. The current peace negotiations between the government and the AUC are 
proving far more difficult as local caudillos are not finding as much common cause as the 
central leadership might have hoped. For example, the leader of the Metro front of the 
AUC wanted to opt out of negotiations but this resulted in mass defections. Since many fronts 
are deeply involved in the drug trade, many believe they will either not find peace a good deal 
or that they will use the negotiations to obtain legitimacy, security against threats of 
extradition, and a greater climate of stability in which to more effectively conduct their illegal 
operations. 

Interestingly, the party associated most closely with the EZLN, the PRD, is currently accused 
of abuses against the zapatistas in municipalities in Chiapas. This is probably because in many 
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places the PRD, the Party of the Democratic Revolution, represents the least reformist 
elements of the PRI- the ‘revolutionary’ (ironically the most conservative) elements who 
refuse to use democracy as the benchmark of legitimacy. This particular element in the PRI 
shares a lot in common with the dinosaurs who thrive on populism, clientelism and patronage 
politics and reject democratic reforms pushed by the PAN and reformist elements in both the 
PRI and the PRD. ‘Violence Against the Zapatistas’, 15 April 2004, (http://www. 
globalproject.info/art-589.html)). 
88. Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave (New York: Bantam Books, 1980), p. 441. 


